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the great philosophic poem " Hertha," and, as a eoncession to the demands 
of the public, « The Triumph of Time." 

An excellent little preface by the poet's lifelong friend, Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, and a dedicatory epistle to the collected edition of Swinburne's 
Poems from the same friend form the introduction. The book has the 
advantage of omitting whatever might be objectionable or disagreeable to 
the most conservative of thinkers, and for this reason it can hardly be said 
to be a representative collection. Mr. Swinburne was a revolutionist in 
politics and in morals, and what he had to say was exceedingly shocking 
to the conservative, to those who think of life as being entirely satisfactory 
as it is and who desire no very decided changes of form or doctrine. As a 
volume that might be put into the hands of any young girl or boy, without 
hesitation, it is exceedingly able. There is still room for the student's 
selection of Swinburne's poems, a selection which will hold more of the 
revolutionary poems from the " Songs before Sunrise " and a great deal 
more of the representative metrical work from the poet's first series of 
" Poems and Ballads," the whole of " Tristrem," and fuller selections from 
the dramas. 

A Poet's Anthology or Poems. By Alfred Noyes. New York: The 
Baker Taylor Publishing Company, 1911. 

When a poet makes an anthology one expects a good deal from it, and 
in the present case one is distinctly disappointed. The volume is small, 
has no author's index with poem titles, so that there is no quick way of 
seeing at a glance just what has been included. The other fault we have 
to complain of is that there is not a single unexpected poem in the volume 
or a single poem that any one else could not have chosen just as well as 
Mr. Noyes himself. How perfectly matter-of-fact the selections are may 
be judged from the fact that a young child of sixteen years, hearing the 
first lines of the poems read, recognized every poem in the book and gave 
the author. The divisions of the volume are fanciful and the contents 
slight. Take division VI, for example, entitled " Of such as these " (mean- 
ing, of course, children), and we have Blake's "Piper" and the little 
fifteenth-century carol, "He came all so stUl " (with modernized spelling), 
Blake's " Little Lamb," Wordsworth's sonnet, " It is a beauteous evening 
calm and free," and the whole of " Pippa Passes " : this latter poem takes 
up seventy-nine pages out of a book which contains only three hundred 
and ninety. 

One may say in its favor that there is nothing in the volume that one 
objects to, but there is nothing that is difficult to come at elsewhere; except 
one or two of Mrs. Meynell's later poems and two or three selections from 
Francis Thompson's last poems, there is nothing not included in other 
anthologies. On the whole, the volume as coming from Mr. Noyes is dis- 
tinctly disappointing. 

Optimos. By HoBi.CE Traxjbell. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1910. 

Mr. Horace Traubell is well known as the literary executor of Walt 
Whitman, as editor, publisher, and printer of the Socialistic journal The 
Conservator and as a very prolific poet. If many of the poets we speak of 
have manner without matter, Mr. Traubell has matter without manner, or 
manners, or grammar, or diction, or restraint, or anything but riotous 
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good-humor and a really deep, well-reasoned, and beautiful attitude toward 
life. Most of the poems contained in this collected volume have appeared 
from time to time in The Conservator. 

Mr. Traubell says that he doesn't like " full-dress writing," but there 
is a large class of readers who do not like " undressed writing," and Mr. 
Traubell's work is utterly undressed. He has not the poet's instinct which 
makes even the roughest of Whitman's work beautiful, and a good deal 
of his work is nothing but prose cut up into lines, often lines of exceedingly 
ungrammatical and slangy prose at that. But what he has to say is right 
and true and penetrating and sometimes beautiful. 

We are told that Germany has several Traubell societies, and we have 
ourselves read many of his poems that have appeared in German trans- 
lations. They are improved by translation. When another language puts 
clothes on Mr. Traubell's thought it is quite amazing how noble it appears. 
It is too late for Mr. Traubell to learn to write poetry in any other way 
than his own, and doubtless the matter of his work will keep it in circulation 
for some long time; and, indeed, it may come to be a curious historic relic 
of the first riotous era of the democratization of letters and art. 



My Theee Loves. By Beverley Dandeidge Tucker, Bishop Coadjutor 
of Southern Virginia. New York: The Neale Publishing Company, 1910. 

Beverley Dandridge Tucker is a Virginian, a grandson of Judge Henry 
St. George Tucker and a grandnephew of John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
He served through the Civil War in the army of northern Virginia, and 
the poems here collected belong, in large part, to Virginians, to their senti- 
ment of State loyalty and pride. The Three Loves are T'-erally the cause 
of the South, Eros, and the Sanctuary. In the first division the ablest poem 
is the " Salutation to Robert E. Lee," stirring and touching at once. Several 
of these poems commemorate battles such as Gettysburg, Hampton Roads, 
Appomattox, etc. Several more are Confederate memorial verses read on 
special occasions. Of these again the same inspiration brings the sweetest 
singing, and there is something very sincere and touching in the song 
" The Days When We Followed Robert Lee." There are also poems 
in memory of the two Southern singers. Father Ryan and James Barron 
Hope; and the poem to John R. Thompson gives, apart from melody and 
feeling, a verj' valuable picture of the culture of the South. 

The second division of the poems evidently belongs to an early period 
of Bishop Tucker's life, and, though there is melody in " The Rhone and the 
Arve," we find more to praise in the last third of the book which holds the 
religious poems. "Consecration," "Increase Our Faith," and "Love 
Divine" are beautiful poems, and we feel sure that some of them will 
ultimately find their way into the hymnal and be a consolation and strength 
to many souls. 



^NEAS and Other Verses and Versions. By D. A. Slater. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1910. 

This is a little book for the few. It is the work of a scholar and its 
appeal is to poets and other scholars. Three of the poems are Latin 
renderings of English poems. The " Non Omnis Moriar " is a spirited and 



